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Henry Correvon’s Lectures 


It is announced that Henry Corre- 
von, of Floraire, Switzerland, is to 
lecture at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and the 
Groton School of Landscape Architee- 
ture, at 2:30 P. M., February 2. This 
lecture will be free to the public, and 
will be illustrated by a large number 
of lantern slides, showing pictures of 
Alpine plants in the Alps. 

This will be the opening lecture in 
a series which Mr. Correvon is to give 
throughout the country. Mr. Correvon 
is famous as an authority on Alpine 
plants, and as a grower. He has writ- 
ten many books, most of which are 
being circulated in this country, but 
this is the first time that he has vis- 
ited America. 


Pennsylvania’s Trespass Law. 


The law recently passed in Penn- 
sylvania which makes trespassing a 
serious offence is operating so satis- 
factorily that other states are show- 
ing an interest in it. Its chief purpose 
is to prevent the depredations for- 
merly committed by automobile par- 
ties in suburban and rural sections. 
Some of the different organizations 
in Pennsylvania are now issuing 
printed notices to acquaint the public 
with the gravity of trespassing and 
theft under the new law, believing 
that in this way the wholesale pilfer- 
ing of flowers, fruit and vegetables, 
and the wanton destruction of trees, 
shrubs and plants, can be prevented. 

One of the warnings being widely 
distributed reads as follows: 
AUTOMOBILISTS TAKE NOTICE 
$500 Fine and Three Years in Prison 
In Pennsylvania it is now a criminal 
offense to eut without permission 
things growing on another’s property 
or to carry away flowers, shrubs, 
fruits, ete. 

THE LAW 

AN AC1—Deeclaring it to be a lar- 
eeny for any person to steal, take or 
carry away or to be engaged in steal- 
ing, taking or carrying away any 


property growing or being on the land 
of another. 

Section 1—Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of - Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the same: That if any person not be- 
ing the present owner thereof shall 
willfully and unlawfully steal, take 
or carry away or be engaged in steal- 
ing, taking or carrying away any 
kind of property whatsoever, grow- 
ing or being on the land of another, 
every such person so offending shall 
upon conviction thereof, be guilty of 
larceny and be sentenced to pay a fine 
not exceeding $500, and to undergo 
imprisonment by separate or solitary 
confinement at labor not exceeding 
three years. 

Approved the first day of May A.D., 
1925. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Governor. 


This act was passed to protect the traveling 
public’s interest in the beauty of the high- 
ways and the countryside as well as the rights 
of the owners of private property who have 
suffered through the thoughtless acts of pass- 
ing autoists. 


Prize Winning Christmas Decorations 


The Society for the Preservation of 
Native New England Plants through 
the generosity of some of its members 
and friends was able this season to 
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offer prizes to the stores of Boston 
using the best substitutes for Laurel, 
Holly and Ground Pine for their 
Christmas decorations, and giving 
preference to those using artificial 
decorations. Most of the prominent 
stores entered the contest and those 
which did not wish to enter sent let- 
ters to the Society offering their co- 
operation. 

The first prize of fifty dollars was 
won by C. F. Hovey & Co., for their 
beautiful decorations of artificial 
Holly and Poinsettias; the second 
prize of thirty dollars was given to 
Jays for their very artistic decora- 
tions of boughs painted a light gray 
and massed against draperies of crim- 
son satin, the window draperies and 
the tables themselves being of the 
same crimson color. The third prize 
of twenty dollars was given to the 
Shepard Stores for their decorations 
of gray boughs to represent bare trees 
against a midnight blue and starry 
sky, and a snow covered ground. 

Many stores outside of Boston 
wished to enter this contest but the 
Society could not allow it this year. 
However, it is hoped that this will be 
possible another year. 


Grafting Grapes 


Propagating grapes by grafting de- 
sirable varieties on hardy root stocks 
has decided advantages over the usual 
method of propagation, chief among 
which are greatly improved quality of 
fruit and increased yield, according 
to the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, which has been 
conducting experiments with grafted 
grapes for the past several years. 

Such excellent varieties of Ameri- 
“an grapes as Delaware, Campbell, 
Niagara, Concord, Iona, and Catawha, 
have certain defects which detract 
from their value as commercial pos- 
sibilities. Some of them set more fruit 
than they can mature; some are erratic 
in their bearing habits and are over- 
sensitive to soil conditions; while 
some have the ‘‘off-year’’ habit to a 
marked extent or tend to run-out or 
deteriorate in yield and quality. 
Although grafting is not a cure-all, 
many of these defects have been over- 
come by grafting the varieties named 
on hardy root stocks. 





Clinton, Riparia Gloire, and Rupes- 
tris St. George were used as root 
stocks in the Station experiments and 
the standard varieties bench-grafted 
on them by the whip-and-tongue 
method. Records have now been ob- 
tained for a sufficiently long time to 
show that American grapes can be 
materially improved in quailty, that 
yields can be increased, and that more 
vigorous vines can be obtained by 
bench-grafting desirable varieties on 
suitable stocks. 

The cost of grafting is a serious 
handicap to the method coming into 
general use until more economical pro- 
cesses can be perfected. Indications, 
are, however, that cheaper methods 
will soon follow and in the meantime 
grape growers are urged to give the 
method a trial on a small scale. 


A Small Garden Competition 


A small garden competition under 
the auspices of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, is announeed for 1926. 
The keynote of this competition is to 
popularize possibilities in the treat- 
ment of small (one man or woman) 
gardens with a maximum of taste and 
a minimum of expense. The competi- 
tion is open to all persons, profes- 
sional or amateur, other than land- 
seape architects and employees or 
members of staff of The New York 
Botanical Garden. 

The first prize is $100 in cash. The 
New York Botanical Garden also un- 
dertakes, during the Spring or early 
Summer of 1926, to lay out and plant, 
in a prominent location in its grounds, 
a garden on the lines of the winning 
design, and maintain the same as a 
publie exhibition prize garden for at 
least one year. 

The winner of the second prize will 
receive $75 in eash and the winner of 
the third prize $25. 

The jury will consist of three dis- 
tinguished garden experts—one nom- 
inated by The Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, one nominated by The Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, and 
one by The New York Botanical Gar- 
den. 

The plot to be covered is 40x52 
feet. These dimensions must be 
strictly observed. No expensive plants 
or shrubs are to be used. Annuals are 
permissible, but hardy perennials are 
preferred. Regard must be had for 
maintaining a suecession of bloom 
for Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
with harmonious color as the keynote 
and with due consideration of eli- 
matal conditions. A fenee, pergola, 
brick or stone path, or any other ap- 
propriate accessory may be indicated; 
but no construction work is to be sug- 
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gested which renders highly skilled 
labor imperative. In considering cost, 
the jury will assume that all plants 
are to be developed from cuttings, 
roots, divisions, bulbs or seeds to min- 
imize expense. 

Plans must be submitted on or be- 
fore 12 o’clock (noon) of the first day 
of March, 1926, and full information 
may be obtained from The New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New 
York City. 


San Jose Scale Spreading 


The San Jose seale is again making 
serious inroads into eastern orchards. 
The great activity of nurserymen and 
orehardists in combating the scale 
several years ago practically elimi- 
nated the pest as a menace to fruit 
growing. Lately, however, vigilance 
has been relaxed to such an extent 
that the seale is again becoming a 
serious problem in many orchards. 
The twigs and small branches of se- 
verely infested trees have a grayish, 
seurvy look which may extend even to 
the main branches. By marking such 
trees special attention can be given 
to them when the spraying is done 
later on. Spraying with lime-sulfur 
at a strength of one part lime-sulfur 
to eight parts of water early in the 
spring just as the buds begin to swell 
will hold the seale in eheck, it is said. 





IRIS SPORTS 


May I refer to the paragraph in 
Horticulture for December 1, 1925, by 
Andrew Auten reporting a sport from 
Iris florentina alba. This is a not in- 
frequent occurrence in this variety. 
I have observed it not less than four 
times in four different plantings. The 
sports usually oceur under conditions 
of neglect and usually come in purple 
shades, but they are not uniform as 
to color. When I first observed it in 
my planting about 1918, I carefully 
separated the sport rhizome and 
propagated it for four years. It came 
consistently true to the sport color. 
In 1921 or 1922 I discovered in a 
neighboring planting a sport in which 
the bloom was white with a perpen- 
dicular stripe of purple. I propagated 
it in the hope of perpetuating the pe- 
culiarity, but the following seasons 
the blooms reverted to white. 

The only other spot I ever observed 
in the Bearded Iris was in a plant of 
the variety Erich. The plant was 
growing in a row adjacent to another 
variety Eleon. The varieties are strik- 
ingly dissimilar. One season about 
four years ago a plant of Erich threw 
a rhizome possessing all the charac- 
teristics of Eleon in such perfection 
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that it was impossible to note any 
point of difference. These character- 
isties ineluded marked display of 
bronze color at the base of the leaves, 
a characteristic not possessed by 
Erich. I made certain to satisfy my- 
self when dividing them that the 
sport was a part of the original plant. 
Thereafter I isolated and propagated 
the sport three years and it always 
came true to the sported characteris- 
ties. I wonder if other fanciers have 
observed similar incidents. 
—Joe Smith. 

Longbranch, Washington. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Bobbink & Atkins (Rutherford, 
N. J.), Roses. This is undoubtedly the 
most complete list of Roses to be 
found in America. It is also one of 
the most beautiful Rose catalogues 
which has yet been issued in this 
country. The illustrations in color 
are both handsome and accurate, and 
the amateur will appreciate the clear 
and concise advice on the planting 
and cultivation of Roses which the 
catalogue contains. In addition to a 
brief deseription under each individ- 
ual entry, there are interesting lists, 
like Easy Roses, Rose Varieties by 
Color, and Climbing Roses for Color 
in Season. Much space is given to 
novelties and scarce varieties. . 

Sutton & Sons, Reading, England. 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide and -Gen- 
eral Garden Seed Catalogue. As usual, 
Sutton’s is one of the most ambitious 
and comprehensive of the season’s 
catalogues. It is remarkably exelu- 
sive, listing many flowers and some 
vegetables not found in most ecata- 
logues. The novelties are numerous. 
The value of the catalogue is en- 
haneed by brief descriptions of the 
various flowers mentioned. 

Henderson, Peter & Co. (New 
York). ‘‘ Everything for the garden.’’ 
A large and complete catalogue. Un 
fortunately, poor paper and fine print 
make it hard to use, but the lists of 
both flowers and vegetables are full. 
There are numerous illustrations. 

Lawler, George, (Tacoma, Wash.). 
Lawler’s Bulbs. A brief and compact 
booklet listing chiefly Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, and Iris with brief descriptions. 

Lufkin, Andrew, (Gloucester, 
Mass.). Dahlias from Lufkin’s. De- 
seribes each variety briefly, fre 
quently indicating exhibition quali- 
ties. 

Salbach, Carl, (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Dahlias, Gladiolus. In addition t 
general lists, there are deseriptiv 
lists of new varieties of both Dahlias 
and Gladiolus. The few black and 
white illustrations are very effective. 
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Ferns for the House 





Ferns are among the few plants 
vhich can be grown with some degree 
if success under the conditions found 
n most modern homes. They do not 
equire much direct sunlight. They 
ire less susceptible to gas than many 
ants, and they will endure uncom- 
lainingly rather wide fluctuations in 
temperature. On the other hand, they 
will not stand as much abuse as the 
\spidistra, and must receive careful 
attention in the matter of watering. 
A Fern which is allowed to dry out 
soon loses the bright green color which 
s one of its attractions, becoming gray 
and dull in appearance. This result 
may be noticed even though enough 
water is given to keep the plant from 
actually drooping. 





50, and some ventilating is required 
each day, although drafts must not be 
allowed to blow directly upon the 
plants. The leaves of Ferns become 
dusty in a few days, and should be 
washed frequently, using a soft brush 
and warm water. 

Ferns are not injured when they re- 
ceive direct sunlight in the winter 
months if there is a reasonable amount 
of moisture in the room. Indeed, some 
sunlight is beneficial. At the same time 
they will thrive in a window on the 
north side of the house if it is well 
lighted. It is difficult, though, to sue- 
ceed with Ferns which are kept at a 
distance from a window. Even the little 
Ferns which are used in special recep- 
tacles for the dining table need light, 
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FERNS FOR THE DINING TABLE 


There is the other extreme, which 
means giving the plants so much water 
that the soil beeomes sour and the 
leaves turn yellow. Good sized Ferns 
require watering every day when kept 
n a heated room, but only enough to 
that a little appears in the saucer 
inderneath. The soil should be at least 
ialf an ineh below the top of the pot 
so that there will be room enough to 
make watering possible and it is im- 
portant to keep the soil pressed against 
the sides of the pot so that the water 
will not run down between the ball of 
earth and the pot itself. Water must 
iever be allowed to stand in the saucer, 
and pots in jardinieres should always 
e stood on blocks of woods or some 
‘ther foundation so that there will be 
lenty of opportunity for drainage. 

Ferns thrive best in a temperature 
vhich is not over 70 degrees nor under 





and should be set in a window as often 
as possible between meals. 

It is not to be expected that these 
table Ferns will last for many months. 
Oftentimes the kinds used grow too 
large after a while, even if they sur- 
vive the uncongenial situation. Then, 
too, the kinds of Ferns often used in 
fern dishes by florists are not kinds 
which are well adapted to house condi- 
tions. It is well to ask the florist to 
use the more hardy kinds of Pteris and 
the Holly Ferns. Oftentimes Aspara- 
gus plumosus, commonly called the 
Asparagus Fern (although it is not 
really a Fern at all) can be used very 
satisfactorily as a dining table decora- 
tion. 

Ferns do not require very much arti- 
ficial feeding if they have been potted 
in good soil such as can be obtained 
at any greenhouse. If they do not seem 
to be growing satisfactorily, some one 








of the prepared fertilizers on the mar- 
ket may be experimented with in a 
tentative way, always realizing that 
the cause may be more deep seated 
than the lack of adequate plant food. 

The best time to repot house plants 
is in May or June; and when the 
plants can be plunged, pot and all, 
into the soil in a shady corner of the 
garden and left out of doors during 
the summer, they will be in better con- 
ditions for use in the living room when 
winter comes again. 

Without doubt the various forms of 
the Boston Fern are best for house 
decoration. The old type is rather too 
large for many city homes, and dwarf 
Ferns are being substituted. Many of 
the varieties now being grown have 
lacy foliage which adds much to their 
beauty. Unfortunately, however, this 
lacy effect is not permanent in most 
varieties, especially when the plants 
are kept out of the sunlight. Often- 
times plants which have been kept for 
a year or two are found to have both 
lacy and plain fronds. The variety 
Whitmanii seems to keep its crested 
form longer than most kinds, but the 
Verona Fern is also a good kind for 
house use. Teddy Jr., the Dwarf Bos- 
ton, Seottii and Macawii are among 
the various good forms of the Boston 
Fern, all being much more dwarf than 
the type. 

Boston Ferns often produce runners, 
the treatment of which bothers ama- 
teurs. These runners may be removed, 
or they may be tucked into the pot 
around the sides of the parent Fern, 
in which case they will help to make a 
more compact looking plant. 

The Holly Fern is an excellent kind 
to grow in the house, being among the 
easiest of all to handle. It is a particu- 
larly good Fern for city apartments, 
growing only 12 to 15 inches high. 
The leaves are dark green, erect and 
broad. Their shape somewhat suggests 
that of the Holly tree leaves. Fronds 
of this Fern are often used in fern 
dishes for the table, but they look 
well when growing as single plants, 
and merely require to be kept green 
and not allowed to dry out. 

One other plant which might be 
mentioned in this connection, although 
it is not a true Fern, is the Selaginella. 
There is a yellow as well as a green 
form, and they grow reasonably well 
indoors if never allowed to dry out. If 
they are allowed to wilt for only a day 
they will not recover in many months. 
This is true, indeed, of all Ferns. Once 
being allowed to dry out, their useful- 
ness is over for the season, although 
they can often be restored if kept 
along until spring and then set in the 
open ground. 
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A Gladiolus Review 





How are the mighty fallen! Here 
is the Henry Ford Gladiolus which 
last year was being sold at $100 a bulb, 
now, being put out for a dollar. That 
is the way, however, with all varieties 
of Gladiolus except a few which are 
very slow to multiply. Most kinds in- 
crease so rapidly that a large stock 
is soon available, and the price neces- 
sarily drops abruptly. But this is not 
the only explanation of Henry Ford’s 
sudden descent. The flower has not 
proved to be quite as extraordinary 
as was first believed. 

Indeed, only a small number of va- 
rieties which are introduced year by 
year with-great eclat prove to be mas- 
terpieces. Yet each year the number 
of distinctly worth while varieties is 
increased to such an extent that ob- 
viously there must be a steady weed- 
ing out of the older and less desirable 
kinds. 

There are some of the standard va- 
rieties which never seem to be im- 
proved upon. No one who is making 
a collection of Gladiolus can afford to 
overlook Europa, with its enormous 
white flowers, for this flower has 
never been surpassed as an exhibition 
Gladiolus. Golden Measure likewise 
maintains its supremacy because of 
its vigorous growth and its enormous 
yellow blooms, with spikes that loom 
far above most varieties. It may not 
be so refined as Gold, but it surpasses 
it as an all-round Gladiolus. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton, in spite of 
the fact that it sells for fifty cents a 
dozen, is a lovely flower, with its 
shell-pink blooms; and Mrs. Dr. Nor- 
ton, at a dollar a dozen, deserves a 
place in every collection for its har- 
monious blending of cream and pink. 

Peace, white; Pink Wonder, pink 
with a yellow throat; Marechal Foch, 
salmon pink; Alice Tiplady, the best 
known of all the Primulinus Hy- 
brids; and Baron Hulot, still the best 
purple, are among the kinds without 
which no collection is complete. 

All of these varieties were ex- 
hibited in large numbers last season, 
and none of them lacked for admirers. 
It is necessary to go much more eare- 
fully when selecting a list of the 
newer kinds which have borne the 
test of at least one season’s exhibi- 
tion. No matter who might make a 
selection, his choice will inevitably be 
open to criticism. 

There seems to be little question, 
however, about the merit of Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, with its rose-lilac petals-and 
crimson blotch. Perhaps no Gladiolus 
of recent introduction has been so 


widely recognized. Several other good 
Gladiolus varieties originated by 
Eugene N. Fischer are attracting at- 
tention and promise well. Rose Mist 
is one of them, and Sunnymede is an- 
other. Rose Mist is not to be confused 
with Richard Diener’s Rose Ash, 
which is a very popular variety in 
California, and has been raised suc- 
cessfully in the east. 

Rose Mist is a Primulinus Hybrid, 
old rose in color, but edged with neu- 
tral gray. Rose Ash has larger flowers, 
which in color are described as Cor- 
inthian-red, whatever that may mean. 
They fade to a true ashes of rose color 
on the outer petals, which accounts 
for the name. 


THE NEW GLADIOLUS ORCHID LADY 


Sunnymede is orange-yellow in 
color. The most delicate colors among 
the Primulinus Hybrids are in de- 
mand, and Selbach’s Prim takes its 
place among the newer kinds of merit. 
It is tall and slender, with peach-red 
flowers which change to strawberry- 
pink—to use the somewhat colorful 
description of the catalogue makers. 

It is a matter of regret that the 
originators of new varieties are not 
more accurate in their descriptions. 
Kunderd’s Gold Drop, for example, is 
not really golden at all, but pale lemon- 
yellow, a really good new variety but 
poorly named. Souvenir is a little 
deeper yellow. In fact it is one of the 
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best yellow varieties seen at any of 
the shows the past year. It is a Prim- 
ulinus Hybrid, with good sized flowers 
and not to be overlooked by anyone 
who wants a deep intense yellow for 
decorative purposes indoors. 

Sidney Plummer is still another 
yellow variety, but softer and suffused 
with pink, as well as having an am- 
ber lip. This is an introduction of 
Carl Salbach, the California hybrid- 
izer, and introduced within the last 
two years. Wherever seen it has made 
a sensation, and if it continues to 
prove as good in future years it will 
certainly be one of the standard and 
indispensable varieties. 

Orange Queen is a Primulinus Hy 
brid of exceptional size and extremely 
deep yellow in color. This has been 
given one of the highest ratings of all 
the yellow or orange colored varieties. 
Curiously enough, Stalwart is almost 
the antithesis, being perhaps the 
palest of the yellows, but of unusual 
height and producing a massive spike. 
Fischer’s Ethelyn comes in between 
these two. It has proved a good gar- 
den subject, excellent for cutting and 
of large size. A peculiarity of this va- 
riety is the large number of side 
spikes which it throws, these spikes 
being almost as large as the main 
spike. 

While yellow varieties are being 
discussed, a word may be said of 
Salmon Beauty, an unusually large 
flowered Primulinus Hybrid which is 
deep salmon in color, with a rich yel- 
low throat. 

Kunderd’s Dr. Van Fleet is a curi- 
ous combination, a brilliant red being 
rayed over a yellow surface color. 
This is among the kinds to be recom- 
mended for early effects, and in spite 
of its early blooming habit, it grows 
unusually tall. 

It is appropriate that a Gladiolus 
suggesting stateliness of character 
and exceptional brilliancy should be 
named Dr. F. E. Bennett, for the en- 
ergetic president of the St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society. The Dr. Ben- 
nett Gladiolus has very large flowers, 
of a most intense red. The bulb is still 
held at a high price, but the variety 
is expected to take its place as a lead- 
ing red kind. 

Several forms of the Gladiolus re- 
sembling Orchids have been origi- 
nated in the last few years. One of 
them which has been named Orchid 
comes from California. It was seen at 
one or two shows the past year, but 
not in sufficient numbers to form any 
satisfactory conclusion about it. It 
seems to represent a new and desir- 
able type. 

Orchid Lady is somewhat similar. 
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This Gladiolus is a seedling raised by 
B. Halsey Spencer, of Long Meadow, 
Mass., and has won the American 
Gladiolus Society’s silver medal. The 
flowers are Orchid-like in character, 
and lavender in color, with a peculiar 
silvery glistening sheen, and a small 
touch of cream deep in the throat. It 
makes a graceful spike, and blooms in 
from fifty to sixty days. The flowers 
created a good deal of interest where 
seen last summer. 





PLANTS FOR GARDEN WALKS 


In the article published in a recent 
number of ‘‘ Horticulture’’ about good 
plants to use in erevices between 
stepping stones in garden walks, the 
Arenarias were omitted. These, how- 
ever, are unusually good plants for 
the purpose, and should be included in 
every list. A. caespitosa, A. montana, 
and A. balearica are attractive plants, 
easy to handle, dwarf and free bloom- 
ing. Some of the Thymes, particularly 
Thymus lanuginosus and T. serpyl- 
lum, are also good plants to use, al- 
though making rather strong growth. 
Most of the Thymes have a pleasant 
odor. Several of the Sedums are also 
valuable for growing between step- 
ping stones, many of them being much 
dwarfer than the well known Sedum 
spectabilis. The Sedums have the ad- 
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vantage of thriving in the hottest and 
dryest positions. 


—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





THE LEMON THYME 


Thymus serpyllum, which is also 
called Thymus citriodora, and is often 
spoken of as the Lemon Thyme be- 
cause of its distinct lemon odor, is 
a particularly valuable, low-growing 
plant. It is just as useful for a moist, 
cool rockery as for planting among 
stepping stones. It can also be used 
advantageously as an edging for the 
front of hardy borders. It will grow 
in any situation, either in full sun- 
shine or in partial shade, provided 
that the soil is not too dry. In a light 
soil, if artificial moisture cannot be 
given it makes sparse growth. 

This Thyme roots at the joints, so 
that it is readily divided wherever a 
new plant starts. These divisions must 
be made frequently when the plant is 
being used among stepping stones, 
but when it can have freedom to ex- 
tend itself without restraint, it will 
make in time a dense mat covering 
many feet of ground. In a large rock- 
ery or in any situation where an un- 
usual ground cover is needed, the 
Lemon Thyme can be used very effec- 
tively, if allowed to go its own gait. 








MAKES A PARTICULARLY PLEASING GROUND COVER 





PEONY JAMES BOYD 


The handsome Peony James Boyd 
is among the newer varieties, having 
been introduced by the Cherry Hill 
Nurseries in 1919. It is not as yet 
known very widely and in the Ameri- 
can Peony Society Symposium of 
1921 it received only six votes, but 
these votes averaged 9.0, which fact 


indicates the character of the variety. 
The plant is tall and vigorous, of 
good foliage, and blooms freely al- 
though usually the side or lateral 
buds do not develop. The flowers are 
of delicate flesh-white with delicate 
salmon tints when fully expanded, 
appearing in late mid-season. One of 
the great charms to many garden 
lovers is the delightfully sweet fra- 
grance. The variety was named for 
Mr. James Boyd, president of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
and a well known authority on out 
door flowers. He writes, ‘‘The bloom 
is not as large as in some others, but 
it is very beautiful and one of the 
most deliciously scented Peonies that 
we have in the garden. The only 
Peony that I think can compare with 
James Boyd in sweetness is Maud S. 
Richardson. ’’ 
—Winthrop H. Thurlow. 
West Newbury, Mass. 
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NARCISSUS QUARANTINE 
STANDS 
Importation of Other Bulbs Allowed 

Pending Further Investigation 

It is announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine that the order by 
the Federal Horticultural Board ex- 
cluding Narcissus bulbs from impor- 
tation into this country after Janu- 
ary 1 is to be allowed to stand. This 
means that bulbs of the Paper-white 
Narcissus, the Poet’s Narcissus, Daf- 
fodils, Jonquils, and all other forms 
of Narecissi which have been among 
the most common flowers in American 
gardens and for house cultivation can 
no longer be brought in. 

The announcement from Secretary 
Jardine says, however, that the minor 
bulbs which were also down on the list 
of the Federal Horticultural Board 
for exclusion are to be admitted, sub- 
ject to inspection, pending further in- 
vestigation. These bulbs inelude Chi- 
onodoxa, Snowdrops, Scillas, Crown 
Imperial, Guinea Hen Flower, Ixias, 
Winter Aconite, and Grape Hyacinth. 





NEW TRUSTEES 

The following have been elected 
members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, to serve for one year: 

Howard Coonley, of Readville, 
former president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Loring Underwood, of Belmont, 
former president of the Boston So- 
ciety of Landseape Architects. 

Wilfrid Wheeler, of Coneord, form- 
erly State Secretary of Agriculture. 





PENNSYLVANIA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 

At the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, the 
following were elected members of 
the Exeeutive Council to serve for 
three years: 

Mrs. Casper W. Hacker, Mrs. J. 
Willis Martin, Mr. Louis Burk, Mr. 
John P. Habermehl, Mr. Henry F. 
Michell, Mr. John Williams. 

Six members are elected each year. 
This makes eighteen members of the 
Executive Council, who elect the offi- 
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cers from among their number. 

At the December meeting of the 
Executive Council, the following offi- 
cers of the Society were elected to 
serve during 1926. 

President, Mr. James Boyd; Vice 
Presidents, Mr. C. F. C. Stout, Mr. 
Henry F. Michell; Secretary, Mr. 
David Rust; Treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
S. Pennock. 

A special quarantine committee has 
been appointed consisting of Mr. John 
C. Wister, Chairman, Mrs. Casper W. 
Hacker, Mr. Benj. Bullock, Mr. Wm. 
J. Serrill and Mr. John Williams. 

All matters relating to Federal 
Horticultural Quarantine 37, will be 
referred to this committee for consid- 
eration. The committee will recom- 
mend to the Exeeutive Council what 
action should be taken. 

The Philadelphia flower show to be 
held in the Commercial Museum, 
March 9 to 13, will be a gigantic un- 
dertaking. The exhibition hall con- 
tains 115,000 square feet of floor 
space. The guarantee fund being 
raised by the trade already is over 
the $15,000 mark, and space for trade 
exhibits is selling well. The various 
committees are working in perfect 
unison. 

The four gardens clubs of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity will cooperate and 
are now making up the schedule for 
their part of the show. There will be 
space assigned to the garden clubs, 
and they will manage it as if it were 
a separate show. 





LECTURE IN NEW YORK 

It is announced by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York that Mr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, assistant director 
of the Arnold Arboretum, will give a 
lecture under its auspices at Chicker- 
ing Hall, 25-27 W. 57th Street, New 
York City, at 8:15 P. M., on Friday, 
January 15. Mr. Wilson’s subject will 
be: ‘Some of the More Important 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs for Ameri- 
can Gardens.’’ The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York will be glad to 
issue invitations to those desiring 
them and not having membership 
cards. 





THE NARCISSUS FLY 

In view of the fact that the Federal 
Horticultural Board at Washington 
has given the danger of bringing in the 
Narcissus fly on Narcissus bulbs im- 
ported from Europe as one of the 
prime reasons for excluding these 
bulbs, it is significant as well as inter- 
esting to learn that the Narcissus fly 
was well known in this country thirty 
years ago. In the magazine, Garden 


and Forest, under date of April 21, 
1897, J. G. Jack, of Jamaica Plain, 
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Mass., published a long article with 
illustrations concerning this very pest. 
From this article it appears that even 
at that time the Narcissus fly was not 
a new arrival, because Mr. Jack states 
that its advent appears to have been 
made many years previously, quoting 
Packard’s Guide to the Study of 
Insects, published in 1869, wherein it 
is stated that the flies were bred at that 
time from larvae probably introduced 
by importing Dutch bulbs. 

It is stated in Mr. Jack’s article that 
the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge 
contains larvae of this pest and dam- 
aged bulbs of Narcissus which were 
received from a garden in Brookline 
in 1879. The garden mentioned was on 
the estate of Professor C. S. Sargent. 
At that time the pest was found to 
attack bulbs of Vallota purpurea as 
well as Narcissus bulbs, and also Hip- 
peastrum Hybrids. 

Mr. Jack gives a minute description 
of the insects, and deseribes their liv- 
ing habits, and in closing says: “In 
Brookline Narcissus bulbs in a warm, 
dry rockery have been found much 
more liable to destruction than those 
growing in rather damp ground, and 
especially among grasses. Also Hip- 
peastrums, under warm, dry cultiva- 
tion, have been found much more 
affected by the pest than those grown 
under cool and moist conditions.” 

It is understood that the pests have 
persisted in Professor Sargent’s gar- 
den up to the present time, although 
without doing a great amount of dam- 
age. 

The Garden and Forest article 
shows, of course, that the Narcissus 
fly is not a pest of recent introduction, 
and leads to the belief that it has been 
coming into this country for a genera- 
tion at least. 





NEW BOOKS 

The past season has seen the pub- 
lication of three notable books on 
fruit growing, books which are meet- 
ing with wide appreciation, and which 
seem likely to remain as standard 
works for many years. The first is 
‘*Svstematie Pomology,’’* by Profes- 
sor U. P. Hedrick, vice-director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, and to whom the 
George Robert White Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was recently awarded. 

This volume of 488 pages becomes 
at once an almost indispensable text 
book for anyone interested in fruit 
growing. The range of its contents is 
remarkable. It begins with a diseus- 
sion and definition of pomology, goes 
on to deal with the structures of 
fruiting plants, deseribes in detail 
root systems, buds, leaves, flowers and 
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fruits, and gives finally descriptions 
of all the important varieties. It is 
the most complete book of the kind 
which, so far as the writer knows, 
has ever been issued, and epitomizes 
a large amount of the material con- 
tained in the books published by the 
State of New York on apples, pears, 
peaches, ete., which are difficult to 
obtain and too bulky for general use. 

The second book is entitled ‘‘ Fruit 
Growing,’’+ the author being Profes- 
sor William Henry Chandler, of the 
University of California. Much of the 
matter contained in this book neces- 
sarily parallels that in Professor Hed- 
rick’s book, but particular attention 
is given to pruning and training dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits, soil manage- 
ment, irrigation, harvesting and stor- 
age. There is a remarkably complete 
bibliography. 

The third in the trio is ‘‘ Essentials 
of Systematic Pomology,’’t by Pro- 
fessor Brooks D. Drain, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. This is 
more particularly a text book for use 
in schools and colleges, and as such 
will prove of great value, the material 
being so arranged as to make it 
quickly available. There are many ex- 
cellent illustrations, with a glossary 
of pomological terms; and nuts as 
well as fruits are given consideration. 

These books may well be added to 
the library of the amateur as well 
as to that of the commercial grower. 
The last named should be 
when quick references are 


selected 
desired, 
and one of the other two to gain a 
thorough understanding of the intri- 
cacies of fruit production. 

“Systematic Pomology, by U. P. Hedrick. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price $4.00. 

*Fruit Growing by William Henry Chandler. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Price 

tEssentials of 
Brooks D. Drain. 
& Sons, New York. 


Systematic Pomology, by 
Published by John Wiley 
Price $2.75. 





FORGET-ME-NOTS INDOORS 


Your recent list of blue flowers for 
growing in the winter window garden 
might well include the Forget-me-nots 
(Myositis). There are several excel- 
lent winter foreing varieties which 
sueceed well in a temperature of from 
50 to 60 degrees, if given full sun- 
light. They are readily grown from 
seed, thriving without undue eare, 
and are pretty additions to a window 
box containing a variety of plants, 
although they look well also when 
grown in single pots. These forcing 
varieties bloom even more freely and 
have larger flowers than those seen in 
the garden in summer. 

—KFE. A. R. 
Boston, Mass. 
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New Lilacs of Merit 





The Lilac is the favorite shrub in 
many gardens and well deserves this 
prominent position. Absolutely hardy 
and with handsome foliage each vear, 
it never fails to produce a wealth of 
fragrant blossoms. Probably none is 
sweeter than the old fashioned Lilae 
seen around country homesteads but 
in size of blossom and of truss it is 
greatly surpassed by its progeny. 

Varieties of the Common Lilac 
there are in hundreds and each year 
sees a new crop on the market. Some 
of them are searcely if at all improve- 
ments on the older forms, others show 
a great advance. For instance, there 
is Vestale with large single white 
blossoms. This is perhaps the very 
best of all white Lilaes, although 
Mont Blane runs it very closely. 

Louvois is also single and has deep 
violet-purple shaded bluish flowers in 
very large trusses; Reamur is also 
well worth while among the new 
Lilacs, with single, rosy-purple blos- 
soms; so, too, is Diderot, with foot- 
long panicles of single, claret-purple, 
and Buffon, with mauve pink flowers. 


For double flowered kinds’ one 


might mention Montaigne, with pink- 
ish flowers, Emile Gentil, with co- 
balt-blue flowers and Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, with those of deep violet. 

As a rule, when Lilaes are spoken 
of it is the Common Lilae in its many 
forms that most of us have in mind, 
but it must not be that 
there are other Lilacs of merit. Re- 
cently there has been raised in France 
a group between the Common Lilac 
and a north China species known as 
S. Affine. These are all good garden 
plants which, if a fault may be found, 
grow too rapidly and too tall for the 
ordinary garden. They require lots of 


forgotten 


space. 

This new race bursts into bloom be- 
fore any of the Common Lilac forms 
and lasts in blossom a long time. Of 
the half cultivation 
Pascal, pure lilac; Descartes, mauve- 
pink; Lamartine, rosy-mauve; De 
Mirbel, bluish violet single blossoms 
and Claude Bernard with semi-double, 
bright mauve-lilae 
taken as typical representatives. 


E. H. Wilson. 


dozen sorts in 


flowers may be 


Arnold Arboretum. 
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THE NEW LILAC VESTALE 
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The native Witch Hazel (Hamame- 
lis virginiana) is now out of bloom 
after making a handsome display. It 
is true that the flowers of this Witch 
Hazel are not nearly so large or so 
showy as those of the Chinese and 
Japanese forms, or indeed of Ham- 
amelis vernalis from Missouri, all 
three of which flower in late winter. 
Nevertheless, it is by far the most 
floriferous of all the various species, 
and it is also very fragrant. Al- 
together, it is not a plant to be ignored, 
deserving on the contrary wider plant- 
ing than it has received. It is the only 
native plant which blooms out of doors 
so late in the season. 

It is interesting to find that a num- 
ber of good shrubs which are not hardy 
enough to endure the climate of New 
England are being introduced into 
warmer sections of the country where 
they are proving exceedingly useful. 
Pyracantha crenulata yunnanensis is 
one of these plants, and one which is 
now being propagated by a well-known 
Texas nurseryman. This Pyracantha, 
which is also known as the variety 
Gibbsii, should prove a splendid plant 
for southern gardens, for during the 
three barest months of the year it re- 
tains numberless coral-red fruits, the 
general effect of which is even more 
decorative than that of many summer 
flowers. The cut branches are very 
valuable for indoor decoration, and it 
is quite possible that the shrub might 
be useful for growing in northern 
greenhouses. 

Another excellent shrub for south- 
ern grounds is Viburnum tinus, the 
Laurustinus which was mentioned in 
a recent number of Horticulture under 
the heading of house plants. This is an 
old time favorite in warmer parts of 
England, being evergreen and carrying 
fine heads of white flowers. It should 
be just as useful in parts of the 
country where the winters are not very 
cold. If I had a small place in the 
southern states, and had to choose a 
single shrub for planting in front of 
the living room windows, Laurustinus 
would be my selection. 


I find many garden makers already 
getting out their pruning shears for 
the purpose of trimming up their 
shrubs. It is a question in my mind if 
this work should not be left until late 
winter. Presumably no harm will be 
done to the plants unless they are 
frozen hard when cut, but certainly the 


- 


appearance of the garden is not en- 


haneed by the praning operation. 


Many shrubs have slender branches 
that bend gracefully under the winter 
snows and form a pretty picture to 
look out upon. There is not much sat- 
isfaction in viewing a lot of bare, stiff 
shrubs sticking up through the snow. 
March is really the best month in the 
year for pruning both ornamental 
shrubs and fruit trees. Even then the 
amateur must exercise caution or he 
will do much damage with his blades. 
Pruning, to be done properly, means 
getting down close to the ground, and 
cutting out entire canes which because 
of age or injury, or because the 
growth is too thick, need to be removed. 
Cutting off the ends of the branches 
is a useless proceeding. 

In spite of all that has been written 
in years past, 1 find many amateurs 
still woefully ignorant about the flow- 
ering habits of shrubs. They seem to 
think that the same methods can be 
applied in dealing with all kinds, and 
accordingly slash Forsythias, Spiraeas 
and Lilaes just as freely as Hydrangea 
paniculata, Rose of Sharon and 
Anthony Waterer Spiraea. Now a little 
thought would show them that the first 
trio of shrubs flower very early in the 
season, and consequently must have 
made its buds the previous year, while 
the three shrubs in the second group 
are late flowering and must be given 
opportunity for buds to be made the 
same season. Further reflection along 
this line would show them, too, that 
by pruning the early flowering kinds 
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in winter, they must necessarily cut off 
the buds and greatly reduce the number 
of flowers to appear in spring. 


There are some trees which may well 
be planted with the distinct idea in 
view of adding beauty to the winter 
landscape. In this list, of course, comes 
the Birch, the white bark of which is 
always pleasing, especially when it 
shows agai a contrasting back- 
ground of evergreens. The graceful, 
vaseshaped form of the American Elm 
makes it pleasing to the eye even when 
it is bare of foliage, and even the 
coarse, rigid branching trees like the 
Sassafras and the Kentucky Coffee 
tree make a pleasant note when seen 
in winter against the sky. The Button 
wood tree, with its curious crooked 
branches and its loose, flaky bark is 
pleasing, especially at a little distance. 
In the same way Tea’s Weeping Mul- 
berry and more particularly the 
Camperdown Elm add an interesting 
note to the more intimate garden 
where they are likely to be planted. 
The Camperdown Elm, with its twisted 
and recurved branches, produces a de- 
cidedly Japanese effect. 


With the open winter at the time this 
is written, there has been an increased 
need for adding to the mulch over 
perennials, I have found that the tops 
of Gladiolus plants cut off when the 
corms were harvested make excellent 
material for mulching flower borders. 
They do not make a solid mat like soft 
leaves of many trees when wet, and 
are not readily blown about. One of my 
friends is making use of excelsior, 
which he finds to be unusually satisfac- 
tory for mulching purposes, and which 
he says he would use much more freely 
except for its cost. 

Peat moss is also very satisfactory, 


LONICERA NITIDA USED AS A HEDGE 
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but of course is rather expensive when 
used in a large way for mulching. For 
Lilies, where salt hay can be obtained 
it is a cheap and excellent covering, 
and like peat and leaves is valuable 
when added to the compost heap in 
spring. Horse manure mixed with 
straw in abundance would remain a 
very desirable mulch if it could be 
obtained. On estates where it is avail- 
able from the stables, it is by all means 
to be recommended. Cow manure, even 
mixed with straw, is too heavy and wet. 
It is well, though, to keep all manure 
from Lilies, from Gaillardias, and 


from the large-leaved plants like Fox- | 


gloves and Anchusas. 





LONICERA NITIDA 


Lonicera nitida is one of the many 
valuable introductions of E. H. Wil- 
son. Unfortunately Massachusetts cli- 
mate is too severe for it but there is 
a field to the south where it will 
prove valuable. I was greatly struck 
by the extent to which it is used in 
Great Britain. At the Wembley Ex- 
hibition a hedge of it four to five feet 
high and a yard in diameter enclosed 
the lovely Rose garden of Dobbie & 
Co. It makes just as perfect a hedge 
as either Privet or Boxwood and has 
the advantage of growing as rapidly 
as the former. Several prominent 
horticulturists with whom I talked 
predicted that it would gradually 
push Privet to the wall because of its 
more attractive foliage and would 
also, possibly in a lesser degree, usurp 
Boxwood, as it is thoroughly ever- 
green over there. 

Its rapidity of growth is really sur- 
prising. At Eaton Bray, William E. 
Wallace, the noted Carnation grower 
(I might add, in my opinion the finest 
Carnation grower in the world) was 
propagating it heavily. He showed 
me plants from spring cuttings which 
averaged eighteen inches high and 
were nearly as wide. Plants a year 
older were nearly a yard high. This 
wide-awake gentleman saw great pos- 
sibilities in it and will have 75,000 
to offer the coming season. At sev- 
eral places I saw it planted for wind- 
breaks. In one case it was wound 
through an eight-foot wire fence and 
entirely covered it, making a most ad- 
mirable windbreak. 

This Lonicera is of upright habit 
and the glossy leaves are ovate to ob- 
long in form and much smaller than 
those of the Privets. In England it 
produced its attractive purple fruits 
quite freely in such a warm summer 
as was experienced there the past 
season. 

—W. N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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Trim Your Trees 


° Yourselt ° 


lt’s easy if you use a 
— Bartlett Jointed Tree 

Trimmer with a com- 
: pound lever. Saves 
cost of buying several trimmers of dit- 
ferent lengths. Prices F.0.B. Detroit: 
8 ft. (2 sections) $4.95; 12 ft. (3 sec- 
tions) $5.55; 16 ft. (4 sections) $6.15. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














How often have . 
you wished for rain) 


+ 


Doubled 
with 
MARCH 


Automatic Showers 
This Folder Free 


To nurserymen, flor- 
ists, estate owners, 
and growers of truck 
or small fruits. 


MARCH ° 
epee Sizes for lawns and 


RAIN kitchen gardens. 


CHARLES O. WILSON 
Eastern Agent, Portland, Me. 
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A Breck Specialty 











Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 
Throughout the Winter season we supply 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








A N 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 





NEW ENGLAND 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@Tittle Tree Farms @ 
AMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS — ¢J 








| to an exacting clientele fancy bowls and 
pots filled with Lily of the Valley grow- 
| ing in specially prepared bulb Fibre. 
Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to supply 
| the highest grade of Pips for forcing. 
Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid $1.75 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 6.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart BR 


3) RO ee 


| 85 State Street Boston 
| Telephone your orders to us at 

| Congress 8220 

Send for Catalogue 
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CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 
“As you know, I consider this tree 














caroliniana) 
Also many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 


Hardy American Plants 








(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Bach Ten 
Pine specimens, 2-3 ft. ....... $3.50 $30.00 
Fine specimens, 3-4 ft. ....... 6.00 .00 
Pine specimens, 4-5 ft. ....... 12.00 100.00 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 
ing Evergreens. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Harlan P. Kelsey 


Salem, Mass. 

















WIA 
SEED HOUSE 


Send for a copy of our 1926 
Catalog; describes the best in 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc. 


12-4 


318 MarketSt PHILA Pa. 
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SWEET PEA SEED 
Mary Pickford 
Cream pink, suffused salmon, Pkt. 25c 
lllustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - + - MASS. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 


Catalog on request 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 














BRUNT’S PERENNIALS 


should be considered when planning 
your garden. They include only the 
best and are grown right. A garden 
guide is included in all orders for 
$1.00, or may be purchased for 25 
cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 

















HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
made in four styles, to take three, four or 
five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in; Redwood, $1.40 each; 
White Pine, $1.75 each; 25 or more sash, 
deduct 10c ‘each. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box of 50 square feet; 5 boxes at 
$2.40; 10 boxes at $2.35. 

CO. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


Send fer ewe list 





The 
CONARD-PYLE | ¥¥] WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of vari- 
eties is now ready for mailing. It includes 
new novelties, the best standard varieties, 
and our own creations. Send for your 
free copy now. Quantity prices on re- 


quest. 

CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
809 Creston Road Berkeley, Oalifornia 


The 


GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Reseflowering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected seeds, specialist packet 
$1.00; mixture 50c; trial 25c; from 
originator direct—Vanderbilt Hybrids. 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 


EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Mass. 























of pipe oniah's you see wat- 
ering so thoroughly your 
neighbor’s gardens are the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. ; 
Used in many thousands of {; 
market gardens and kitchen 
oe the country over. 
00k e Standard watering 
system for twenty years. 
You buy it by the foot like } 
hose, but it outlasts hose 
a“ times and saves all 


lyper- Humus 


Puts The op in Top-Sc 


Booklet and ovens on Request 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUN GINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle oe root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Ce. 
Madison, N. J. 





Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. Tuatcuer, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My ahlias.” 

















FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Cut Flowers and Pot Plants 


Our spring list of gladioli bulbs 
and perennial plants free upon 
request. 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 
Crystal 0309 
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Reliable Florists 











SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











BOSTON 


E> 


ve 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH $210 








SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL-CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Write for 
= Booklet 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 





MASS. 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 














W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
‘*Oable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








' : 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Qpposirzg ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. $393-8394-8395 


BILL’S ORIGINATIONS 
HAVE MADE GOOD 
in the 


Gladiolus World 


A selection is found in the best 
gardens. Ask for our illustrated 
and descriptive catalog, covering 
over 150 varieties, including sev- 
eral new introductions. 


Mailed free on request 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS, INC. 


Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 


Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Canandaigua, N. Y. 
| 








GERANIUMS 
Rooted oe $10; 8S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $80; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Oash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St., Ne. Weymouth, Mass. 





David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 











Pints $.85 
E HONEY §22% 
allons 5.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Ssum- eo aw 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone section 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature's fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any a or which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 

nds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 

80.00; delivered anywhere east of 
icago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become «s 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


**Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
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Garden Book 


of RMCHAIR gardening” 
A is a fascinating occupation 
° for a winter evening. 
With a copy of Dreer’s 1926 
Garden Book you can plan next 
summer’s garden from its wealth 
of suggestions in Flower and _ 
Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Peren- 


nials, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 


Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Friends and Customers: 
IRIS For your kind words and liberal patronage 


PEONIES | THANK YOU! 


Prompt, careful service is my slegan. 


PHLOX GEO. N. SMITH 
Pieniicd, Buctusive Pro- 167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


By fession not overrun with 


“. competitors. Crowded 
ee with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. The superintendent of a Botanical 
Easy to master under our correspond- 


ence agnor Cootentiove awarded. be Sercowe Garden says: “Tt saves years in IMPORTED GRANULATED 
students an uates in getting sta an 

developing their businesses. Established 1916. | | || growth.” He refers to complete 

——- it will open your eyes. garden planting — Shade Trees, 

American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N. Y. Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennial 


Beds and Lawns. TORF MULL 
| Will save years of waiting. It is a moisture- 


| TIGRIDIA PAVONIA 3S — retaining humus different from any domestic 


| (Mexican Peacock Tiger Iris) A material. Free from weed-seed and fungi. Used 
This brilliant bulbqus plant which ¥, / as a mulch or in the soil, insures success. 
has been off the market for years 
has large Orange-Red Spotted 
Flowers which open in the morning 
and are gone by noon. It blooms 
every day for two months in the divine agen ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
summer. Lift and store dry in the ~~ 1 _— Fo ee cers 157-P Water Street, New York 
fall. Jersey Grown Bulbs, 25c each; principal cities. 
$2.50 per dozen; $18.00 per 100. 

POSITION WANTED 


R. M. CROCKET & CoO. Gladiolus, 300 kinds. Dieners, Kunderd, etc., . : ie 

Cranford, N. J half price. Catalogue free of Gladiolus, Dak- | First clase man, (eeistate. Thirty years ex. 
: mes ae peeey stock, berry plants, etc. Big perience in all branches of orticulture. 
— > Highly recommended. Address 8S. G. Kimp- 
J. C. JAY Eureka Springs, Ark. | ton, Gare of Horticulture, Boston, Mass. 

















Our booklet, sent on request, outlines many 
endorsed uses 
































midget Soe ||| Cherry Hill Quality 


great saving of time 
and effort. All it 


reais i icine OED) SES Is ALways IN EvIDENCE wherever our EVER- 


hand. Gasoline 
ee ee work. Attachment GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 
for different jobs are ‘ ‘ . 
aacaie. Ieee te Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 


dispensible features, pat- 


ented arched axle, tool Stock comprises the CHOICEsT to be found any- 


control, power turn ete. 





A boy or girl will run it 


@ with delight. Write wher Cc. 
GILSON MFG. CO., 518 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTALS NING PEONY DISPLAYS at both the New York 
Roses, Evergreens, etc Shrubs. Lowest and Boston SHOWS will agree that CHERRY HILL 


ate Available. oo: 10 Baldwin Apple 
'rees, 2 yr., 5-7 ft., $4.25; 10 Spirea Va ; 

Houtte, 2:3 ft. $3.23. Ail Prepaid QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 
Free Practical Individual Blue-Print Plans. 


Without obligation. Whether it be the small May we be of service to you in supplying some 


bungalow or large estate. Plan can be com- 


pleted over several seasons. Catalogue Free: “ 
Containing Sketch-Blank. Fill it out and we of our CHoIcE Nursery Propucts that will AL- 
will prepare a planting c=. We Pay All 


Transportation Charges Anywhere. , 
yoo by af. way s be a SOURCE OF PLEASUREP 
143 Nichols Street Rochester, N. Y. Ch Hill N ° 
POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 7 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 5 ad Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 


ience. Thoroughly understands all branches WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


of landscape and floral work. Address Henry 


O’Kumura, R. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, Okla. Not open Sundays Cataleg 


CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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Boston. 


and other countries. 


the Secretary. 


HORTICULTURE 





THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 











This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 


Members may borrow books by 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 
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Horticultural Society 
of New York, Jur. 


name on our membership list: 


volving a premium list of big proportions. 


which we are one of the affiliated societies. 
Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
inent members for study and inspiration. 


March. 
semi-monthly. 


office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, 
den club organization, lore and needs. 


The right to notification of all activities of 


’ the Society. 
Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 


















The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 


Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 


horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 


A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 


The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 


The use of papers compiled and filed in the 


em- 


gar- 








iaslliiceienetetetenieeieeienianmsieniaiann 














The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
given by the Society. 

A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
out charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
that its work and influence may be extended. 

Any person may become a member on being recom- 
mended by a member, or on application to the Secretary. 
The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 
ROSES 


By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our completely revised and profusely illus- 
trated descriptive Catalogue of Roses. It is an enlarged 
edition of our previous catalogues, being more beauti- 
fully illustrated both in color and black and is replete 
with the largest collection of Roses grown in America. 

It is more than a catalogue, it is a rose treatise of 
Roses, grown and offered by us for this season’s plant- 
ing. Correct descriptions are given and the merits or 
demerits commented upon. It gives a wealth of real 
live Rose knowledge that will make that perfect ‘‘Gar- 
den of Roses’’ we all so longingly desire. It is unique 
in many features, but we believe its crowning feature is 
that more than 100 varieties are perfectly portrayed in 
color and their traits and colors are interestingly and 
correctly described. The illustrations have been made 
by artists in our Rose fields. Rose lovers will also find 
useful cultivation suggestions that will help them to 
greater success. 

We grow and have ready for shipment several hun- 
dred thousand, ‘‘two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants’’ in several hundred varieties which are described 
and priced, and among them are varieties suitable for 
every part of the country. Many of them are new and rare 
and have been grown for several seasons in our testing 
grounds and have proved to be meritorious. Those listed 
are only a few of the many hundreds of new kinds, con- 
stantly on trial. Others are unusually attractive with ae 
the popular ever-blooming kinds leading, such as the - Ena 
Captain Thomas Roses, Hybrid Tea, Pernetiana, Poly- ~ 5 aes Bo sige i Reta 
antha and a large variety of old-fashioned kinds, also : 4 Mol or elo Ph Sea anaes abobs 
Hardy Olimbing, Pillar and Trailing Roses, and many 
other kinds and species. All are perfectly classified and 
arranged in a way to make ordering easy. We have plants in all varieties catalogued at this time and advise ordering at once to 
insure delivery when wanted. We shall gladly mail a copy of this catalogue upon request to those intending to plant Roses. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen and Florists, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


BETTER PLANTS — by Farr 


All the world contributes to the collection of Better 
Plants by Farr—lIrises from Russia, Japan and Eng- 
land; Phlox from Holland and Germany; Lilacs from 
France; Roses from China, and miscellaneous plant 
novelties from all the temperate corners of the globe. 

This comprehensive collection affords opportunity 
for developing new and better plant specialties and 
excuse for discarding lesser varieties. A classified 
list of the “best” plant varieties is given in the new 
edition of Better Plants—by Farr 

The famous Wyomissing Seedling Irises, Delphiniums, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, and a multitude of other valuable 
perennials are included in its pages. 

Our regular customers will receive a copy without further 
notice. To others interested in Hardy Plants a copy will 
be sent on request. : T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 

FARR NURSERY CO. a 
134 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 4] Owner Manager 
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